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: 
__ Mk. Simpson: What terms can end the cold war? This past week Sec- 
: retary of State Acheson outlined several things which Russia must do to 
demonstrate that she wants peace and to make political negotiation 
possible. Recently Senator McMahon proposed that the United States 
spend ten billion dollars a year in economic aid to all countries, including 
Russia, as proof of our desire for peace. Senator Tydings has called for 
a general disarmament conference. Should we adopt these proposals? 
How can we end this cold war? How can we make political negotia- 
tion possible? 

Jacob, you have been working for the last two years with the Amer- 


an Friends Service Committee in drafting proposals for making peace 
with Russia. Your committee has talked to many people in this country 
oy abroad. How do you propose to break the present deadlock? 


Mk. Jacos: Effective international inspection is the key to ending the 
arms race, it seems to me, in view of the present state of deep mutual 
distrust between the United States and the Soviet Union. And I am firm- 
Jy convinced that it is a key which could be used if we in the United 
States really want to use it. 

Each country must assure itself that the other is not prepared, mili- 
‘tarily or otherwise, to launch sudden attack outside its sphere of influ- 
ence. Clear, public, verifiable information about the level and disposi- 
tion of the arms—all the arms—of these two major protagonists can 
open the way to fuller measures of control and the settlement of other 
issues in conflict between them. 

_ Ending the arms race does not require a blind act of trust by Amer- 
‘icans in the good faith of the Soviet leaders, or vice versa. Nor do we 
have to wait for the Soviet leaders to mend their ways according to our 
‘instructions. Nor does ending the arms race even demand a foolproof 
scheme of atomic-energy control to be put into effect all at once. The 
arms race can be ended in stages, progressively, one step at a time. The 
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first step is international inspection to insure that neither state is ready: 
or in a position to deliver a major attack on another country. | 


Mr. Simpson: Your answer, then, is that we should take up the ques 
tion of disarmament and concentrate on providing effective international 
inspection. Senator Douglas, do you think that this is a fruitful approacht 
to the present dilemma? 


Senator Douetas: I do. I think that it should be preceded by some 
more concrete evidence on the part of Russia that she intends to enter: 
these negotiations in good faith. When the negotiations are started, if 
would like to emphasize three rules which should be followed in anyy 
disarmament program. : 

In the first place, such a program must be mutual. It is improper for @ 
democratic society to disarm itself while a totalitarian state is armed, be 
cause that hastens attack and means that the ultimate attack will be 
delivered on terms unfavorable to the democracy. So, in the first place, ] 
would say that it must be mutual. 

In the second place, disarmament should not be confined solely te 
atomic matters. Senator McMahon delivered a very eloquent proposal! 
and the Baruch proposal before the United Nations is very suggestive: 
But, since the United States has at present a superiority in atomic mat 
ters, while Russia has a superiority so far as armies are concerned, if we 
were to have merely atomic disarmament, that not only would deprive 
the United States of the best weapon of defense which she has but would 
permit the Russian divisions—which outnumber those which we anc 
the western European nations possess at least six to one—to move intc 
western Europe and take over all Europe. So I think that Senator Ty- 
dings is correct in saying that in addition to atomic agreements we should 
have prohibition of armaments down to the rifle, which is needed ta 
suppress domestic insurrections. 

Third, I should like to underscore what Phillip Jacob has said about 
inspection. No disarmament agreement which is not accompanied by 
thoroughgoing, complete inspection at all times, and in all places, will 
be worth the paper upon which it is written. It would be better to have 
no disarmament agreement than an ineffective disarmament agreement. 
which would lull the Western nations to sleep and permit a surprise 
attack. | 

Mr. Simpson: Senator, you have given us an outline of a brief which 
an American delegate might take to a disarmament conference. But, of 
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course, there are people who think that to talk first about disarmament 
at this moment is a waste of time. Morgenthau, would you include your- 
self in that class? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Most definitely I would. There is, of course, no 
possibility to disagree with the inner logic of Senator Douglas’ statement. 
But one has to look at the over-all political situation out of which the 
armaments race has grown in order to see that the disease of war cannot 
be cured by disarmament. 

In other words, the armaments race is a mere symptom of the disease 
but not its cause. The history of disarmament over the last century and a 
half clearly shows that disarmament has always failed when it has been 
attacked in isolation from the underlying political conflicts. 


Senator Douctas: And the underlying conflicts, you think, are terri- 
torial and the struggle for power? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Indeed! In the few cases in which disarmament has 
succeeded, it has succeeded as a mere by-product of a preceding political 
settlement. 


Mr. Jacos: What sort of cases have you in mind, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Take, for instance, the outstanding example of 

successful disarmament in the relations between the United States and 
‘Canada. We have here the longest unarmed frontier in history. We have 
nayal disarmament on the Great Lakes. Why has disarmament been 
successful there? For the simple reason that there does not exist a polit- 
‘ical conflict between the United States and Canada. 
_ Take the other example of a successful disarmament—at least tem- 
porarily successful—the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, establishing naval 
disarmament. That treaty was successful for nine years; that is to say, as 
Jong as the naval supremacy of Great Britain and the United States in 
‘the Pacific was maintained. As soon as that political and military settle- 
ment no longer existed, at the very moment when Japan was able to 
challenge the power of Great Britain and the United States by invading 
Manchuria, the naval disarmament of the Treaty of Washington be- 
came a dead letter. 


Mr. Simpson: The moral of all this apparently is that disarmament can 
only follow political agreement and can never precede political agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: This is indeed my thesis. 


Mr. Simpson: This seems to challenge you, Jacob. What is your 
answer? 


Mr. Jacos: It certainly does challenge me, and I would like to chal-' 
lenge right back. Morgenthau, it seems to me that you have ignored the 
progress of history. We are now living in a world in which the tech- : 
nological aspects of the arms race are quite different from what they 
were twenty years ago. We are now all sitting on the threshold of anni-. 
hilation, and that fact in itself introduces an entirely new element into» 
the situation. So the problem of some kind of arms control, some kind of 
inspection, which would assure that we are not exposed to immediate: 
attack and annihilation is an essential political problem in itself. It is a 
problem which probably must accompany the whole development of our 
relations with the Soviet Union if we are ever to settle, in some kind of | 
confidence, the issues that lie between us at other points. 


Mr. Morcentuau: If I may say a word about this, there is, in fact,, 
very little, if anything, novel in politics. What is novel is our own tech-. 
nological manifestations of basic political problems. I think that it was: 
the great international lawyer, John Bassett Moore, who said that there is; 
nothing new in politics which is not already contained in Aristotle’s: 
Politics—perhaps with the exception of the nation-wide presidential! 
primary. What is new is only the aggravation of the problem of prevent- 
ing war. It has become more important, more vital, to prevent war.. 
But the way of preventing war, the method of preventing it, is exactly 


the same today as it was a thousand or two thousand or three thousand! 
years ago. 


Mr. Srupson: Are you satisfied, Douglas, that you can add nothing to: 
Aristotle in this matter ? 


Senator Dovuctas: I would say, with Jacob, that the people of the 
world have a much greater common interest in peace and disarmament 
than they had thirty years ago. There is this greater common interest 
because war not only will touch our armies this time, or small groups af 
people behind the front lines, but atomic war will touch virtually every- 
one—particularly those connected with metropolitan centers. Therefore. 
there is a much greater demand for settlement now than there was thirty 
years ago. The difficulty is in getting behind the Iron Curtain to make 
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the basic desire of the Russian people for peace affect the policies of their 
government. 

But, if I may, I would like to touch on this question of inspection. I am 
very glad that Jacob mentioned it, but I do not have the same optimism 
which Jacob apparently has about Russia’s willingness to accept it. 
When the Baruch proposal was first laid before the United Nations, 
Russia, you may remember, refused to accept any portion of the Baruch 
proposal and refused to accept inspection. Now, I know that last October 
the Russians made a move in the direction of inspection, and I would 
appreciate it very much if you would tell us, Jacob, why you think that, 
in your judgment, this move offers a basis for agreement. 


Mr. Jacos: It seems to me that for the last three years the Russians 
have been exploring the problems connected with international inspec- 
tion. They apparently are a very slow-working people when it comes 
to trying to tackle something new. It is only, I would say, in the last six 
months that we fully have come to see what their ideas might be. 

Essentially they have indicated, officially, their willingness to accept 
three propositions. One is international inspection. That is, they will 
accept inspection by nationals other than Russians, within the territory 
of the Soviet Union, of atomic facilities. 


Senator Dovctas: But is not that inspection to be “periodic,” not 
continuous? And by that very phrase that “the inspection shall be 
periodic,” they could make the inspection once every three months, once 
every six months, or even once every year. In the interval they could 
divert atomic materials for destructive purposes and therefore be able to 
evade the spirit of inspection. 


Mr. Jacos: That is quite correct. The Russians have used the term 
“periodic” to describe the kind of inspection which they envisage. But 
last fall, before the General Assembly, Mr. Vishinsky, when asked to 
define what he meant by “periodic,” said: “Well, what I mean is Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, rather than seven days a week.” In other 
words, apparently there is room for negotiation as to just what is to be 
meant by “periodic.” 

Then there is a second point, which, it seems to me, is very important. 
The Russians would allow inspection on suspicion. In other words, if the 
international authority should suspect that there was connivance, or that 
there was clandestine activity going on somewhere, the authority could 
conduct a special investigation. 
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Senator Douctas: Well, could the authority do that without the per-- 
mission of the Russian government? | 


Mr. Jacos: That is the third point. They could. 
SenaToR Douctas: Are you certain of that? 


Mr. Jacos: The statement which has been made by the Russian repre-- 
sentatives is that the international authority would operate withoutt 
a veto. 


Senator Douctas: But, with the Berlin experience behind us, I thinks 
that it would be dangerous to trust to that general expression, unless itt 
were made very specific. I would say that inspection must be continuous, 
and in all places, and at all stages of atomic development. : 


Mr. Simpson: Gentlemen, I am afraid that I am going to interrupt! 
you. This was the kind of problem which was threshed out interminably, 
in the sessions of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission with-— 
out reaching any agreement. That commission disbanded in a disillu- 
sioned atmosphere. Jacob, on the other hand, thinks that there is an: 
opportunity here for making a fresh start. | 

I would like, however, to divert you into the wider field of American! 
policy and to invite you to give us your reactions to the recent speech: 
made in Berkeley, California, by the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson.” 
This is the speech which the press is headlining as the “Seven-Points 
Speech.” There seems to be some doubt, however, as to whether it is tor 


1Jn his speech, delivered at the University of California on March 16, Secretary: 
Acheson described seven ways in which Russia can show that she wants to lessen: 
tension and establish peace: 

1. Work seriously with the West on peace treaties for Germany, Japan, an&: 
Austria—treaties which will not make Soviet satellites of those nations. 

2. Stop using force or threats of force among the existing satellite states, and: 
allow them to work out their own destinies. 

3, Start acting as if the Soviet Union really believes in the United Nations; put 
forth genuine proposals in the U.N. and drop obstructionism there. 

4. Join the West in seeking realistic and effective arrangements for control of 
atomic weapons. 

5. Refrain from using subversive Communist movements to overthrow estab) 
lished governments. 

6. Adopt decency and respect in treatment of diplomatic officials. 


7. Stop distorting to Russians the picture of the outside world, particularly the 
United States. 
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be considered an overture to Russia or a rebuff to Russia. What is your 
view of this, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Acheson’s speech is certainly not an overture to 
Russia, because, since the seven points are so utopian in view of the 
established Russian attitude, the speech really amounts to saying, “You 
Russians reform; you stop being Russians or you will not have peace.” 


SENATOR Douctas: I disagree with that, may I say. 


-Mr. Morcentuau: Take, for instance, Point Number 7: Let the Rus- 
sian people know what goes on outside Russia. For a couple of centuries, 
you may say, since Russia entered world politics—since she came into 
contact with Western civilization—the Russian people have not known 
what is going on outside Russia. The hostility toward strangers, the sus- 
picion of foreigners, and the prohibition of travel for Russians outside 
or for foreigners within Russia are old Russian customs. They have very 
little to do, if anything, with bolshevism. To tell the Russians, “Let the 
Russian people know what goes on outside Russia,” is really tantamount 
to saying, “Stop being Russian.” This is more than anybody can expect 
to happen. 

I am a great admirer of Secretary of State Acheson, and I am in 
agreement with his general philosophy of international affairs, but I am 
Not quite sure that I know what was in Mr. Acheson’s mind when he 
made that speech. I am pretty sure that he cannot have been serious 
about it. 


Senator Douctas: I would not say that we must insist upon all the 
conditions upon which Mr. Acheson lays emphasis. But I would say 
that before we get into a disarmament conference it is essential that we 
have an agreement on at least some things in addition to disarmament. 
Otherwise, we are likely to go into the conference and be completely dis- 
appointed with the results. If we have a conference which fails, war will 
become inevitable and will occur speedily. 

I think that my position is really halfway between that of Morgenthau 
and Jacob. Jacob thinks that we can plunge in immediately. Morgenthau 
seems to imply that there must be a basic territorial settlement. I would 
say that there should be some agreements in advance. One agreement, I 
believe, is that Russia should cease her obstructive policy within the 
United Nations. Another is that Russia should agree, as Acheson in- 
sists, upon conciliation in North Korea. Russia should also cease an 
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aggressive policy in Asia and in Indochina and should stop her driving: 
movement toward expansion. 


Mr. Jacos: Douglas, it seems to me that, at one point at least, 1 am ont 
the side of our colleague Morgenthau. I gather that Mr. Acheson was: 
really laying down terms which he felt the Russians would never be: 
able to accept, because in the latter part of his presentation I think that 
he went on to suggest that this was not a really sound, reasonable basis: 
on which the American people could take a confident stand. 

It seems to me that we must keep carefully separate the problem of! 
trying to warn ourselves of imminent military attack from the question! 
of ideological and political issues, which are essentially what Mr. Ache- 
son was raising. It seems to me that the latter may well follow after a: 
period of increasing trust has been established as a result of a workable: 
inspection scheme with reference to military matters. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Since Jacob agrees with me, I might as well agree: 
with Jacob. I think that Acheson’s speech is really a kind of rationaliza— 
tion for the waiting game in which the State Department has been: 
engaging for years. It has been the basic philosophy of our foreign: 
policy—with which I, as a matter of fact, agree—that one can success~ 
fully bargain with the Soviet Union (or, for that matter, with any othen 
nation) only when one is in a strong position. 


Senator Douctas: Strong militarily, that is. : 

Mr. Morcenruau: Militarily, economically—strong in every respect— 
because you cannot bargain with weakness. My only doubt is with regard. 
to the practical application of this sound principle. The United States 
refused to negotiate with the Russians a year ago, let me say, because we: 
felt that we could wait five, perhaps even ten, years, until the Russians 
would have the atomic bomb and Europe would have become economi+ 
cally and militarily self-sufficient. We would then be strong enough ta 
bargain with the Russians. Now this assumption of the continuing 
monopoly of the atomic bomb has been destroyed, but we still pursue 
exactly the same policy of waiting, believing that time is on our side. 


Mr. Simpson: May I find out how much agreement there is on this 


point? Douglas, do you agree with Morgenthau that time is no longer 
on our side? 


Senator Douctas: I quite agree on that point. Apparently the Rus: 
sians either have, or will shortly obtain, virtually all atomic secrets. They 
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will move into production much more rapidly than we thought. The 
American policy in the last three or four years has been based almost 
entirely upon the bomb and not upon our land forces. This superiority 
will be diminished. I think that it is important that we know where we 
stand relatively quickly and that we should try to reach an agreement 
quickly. If that is not possible, then it is important that we face what 
lies ahead. 


Mr. Simpson: Is that your view, too, Jacob? 


Mr. Jacos: I agree, thoroughly, that time is not on our side and has 
not been from the point at which military security has become unfeasible. 


Mr. Simpson: If time is not on our side, what proposal do you have to 
make, Morgenthau, for present action? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would base my proposal, or my general approach, 
upon a speech which Mr. Churchill made in the House of Commons in 
January, 1948—a speech which was not made, I might add, during an 
election campaign, but which supports the attitude which Mr. Churchill 
‘took very recently. I will quote a few sentences from this speech: 

“T will only venture now to say that there seems to me to be very real 
danger in going on drifting too long. I believe that the best chance of 
preventing a war is to bring matters to a head and come to a settlement 
with the Soviet Government before it is too late... . It is idle to reason 
or argue with the Communists. It is, however, possible to deal with them 
on a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they will keep their bar- 
gains as long as it is in their interest to do so, which might, in this grave 
matter, be a long time once things are settled... . There are very grave 
dangers ...in letting everything run on and pile up until something 
happens, and it passes, all of a sudden, out of your control.” 


Mr. Simpson: What, specifically, do you propose, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I propose to settle the issue which gave rise to the 
conflict between the Soviet Union and the West. This is not the issue of 
bolshevism. It is the issue of the distribution of power in Europe. In other 
words, it is the age-old issue which time and again has confronted west- 
ern Europe whenever Russian imperialism tried to overstep the Oder- 
Neisse or the Vistula Line. It is the same issue which confronted the 
powers in the eighteenth century. It is the same issue which confronted 
the Britain of Castlereagh and Canning after the Napoleonic Wars. And 
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it is the same situation which confronted Disraeli in the seventies with 
regard to the so-called “Eastern question.” 


Senator Douctas: You mean the position of Germany? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Not so much the position of Germany but the posi- . 


tion of eastern Europe and the Balkans. 


Senator Douctas: What, concretely, do you suggest? 


Mr. Morcentuau: What I suggest, then, is to divide the territories 
under dispute into spheres of influence; to make it clear where one | 


sphere of interest ends and where the sphere of the other powers or the 
other nation begins. 


Senator Doucras: What would you make the dividing lines? 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is a question which one would have to resolve _ 
in negotiations. I would say so much: That I would take Germany out | 
from the power contest between the East and the West, for the crux of | 
the matter which really threatens war today is the domination of — 


Germany. 
SenaTor Douctas: Would you make Germany a neutral zone? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I certainly would do that. 


Senator Douctas: A zone similar to Belgium prior to the first World | 


War? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would make an agreement by which all occupa- 
tion armies would leave Germany. I would leave an American army in 


eastern France. And I would make it the business of the agreement that : 


Germany remains permanently disarmed and that, whenever one side 
violates the neutralization of Germany, that this will be a case of war. 
Given the great interests of all nations in preserving peace, to which 


Jacob referred before, it seems to me that, if there is any chance for peace, 


it lies in such an agreement. 


Mr. Simpson: Gentlemen, you each have less than a minute and a. 
half to give your reaction to this proposal that the present object of nego- | 
tiation should be the search for a workable balance of power in Europe} 


based upon a division of influence. 


Senator Doueras: I think that there is a great deal to be said for 


Morgenthau’s proposal. I would say that it is highly important, however,, 
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not merely to withdraw the Russian armies but to see that the Russian- 
trained German Communist armies are dissolved, also. 

But I do not believe that Germany is the sole territorial ground for 
dispute, because the real Russian danger is now in Asia, where the Com- 
munists have taken China and are pushing upon Indochina. If Indochina 
goes, the whole southeastern peninsula of Asia goes. If that peninsula 
goes, India goes; and, if that happens, we will have a billion four hun- 
dred million people marshaled against us. 


Mk. Jacos: Morgenthau, I am very sympathetic with your emphasis 
upon the neutralization of Germany. It seems to me that the crux of the 
problem is whether or not you can secure such a degree of mutual con- 
fidence between Russia and the United States that they will be willing 
to withdraw their forces. That, it seems to me, leads us back to the 
question of arms control. 


Mr. Simpson: We are agreed, then, that time is not on our side; that a 
policy of “wait and see” can only work to America’s disadvantage. 
Jacob wants to break the deadlock by reopening the disarmament dis- 
cussion. He thinks that steps can be taken to institute effective interna- 
tional inspection of armaments. Morgenthau wants to begin by seeking 
a workable division of influence between East and West in the crucial 
European areas. Douglas thinks that the two systems of government 
represented by Russia and America can compete peacefully for the alle- 
giance of mankind... 


Senator Douctas: Theoretically! 


Mr. Simpson: .. . but only if Russia is prepared to substitute a coopera- 
tive for an obstructive attitude. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE TWO-POWER SYSTEM 
IN THE WORLD TODAY* 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


IN THINKING about what I would say, I found myself wondering 
whether a really candid account and appraisal of our situation in the. 
world today might not be misleading. For when we look around the 
world—when we look at the Far East, at Southeast Asia, at Germany, 
at the United Nations, and at the race of armaments in which we are 
engaged—the facts are grim. 

The raw facts will seem more desperate and more hopeless than they 
really are only, I believe, if we interpret them and measure them in the: 
light of the outdated theories—the doctrines and the conceptions which 
were fashionable and popular during the last three or four years. I am 
referring to the ideas, expectations, and plans which are based on the 
Truman Doctrine and its corollary, the policy of the military contain-. 
ment of Russian communism. 

I shall argue that the mounting crisis in our foreign relations marks. 
the failure of the Truman Doctrine and that, if we cling to the ideas of | 
the Truman Doctrine, the collapse of our influence in China will be: 
followed by the collapse of our influence in the whole of Asia and in 
Central Europe. But I believe that this menacing movement of events: 
can be stopped and that it can be reversed if we are able to brace and. 
nerve ourselves to reconsider and to revise our policy in the light of a. 
fresh, unprejudiced, objective analysis of what is actually happening. 

Let me begin by naming six developments which have taken place: 
more or less in the past year and which, I think you will all agree, are of 
great significance: The first is that the American monopoly of atomic: 
weapons ended sooner than the State Department, and the Pentagon,, 
and the Congress, and the public expected. The second is that Mao) 
Tse-tung has succeeded in capturing the leadership of the Chinese: 
revolution in the whole of continental China. The third is that in south-! 
ern Asia the British Empire and the Dutch Empire have been dissolved! 


* This address was presented before the Chicago Council on Foreign Affairs on February) 
26, 1950. Reprinted by special permission. 
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and have been succeeded by the independent Asiatic states of India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia. The fourth is that in the rich colonial areas of 
Southeast Asia—in Indochina, Malaya, and Burma—there are civil war 
and anarchy because the authority and power of the European empires 
is undermined, but no native independent states capable of governing 
themselves have emerged. The fifth is the secession of Marshal Tito 
from the Soviet orbit in eastern Europe and the tendency of Titoism to 
spread to Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. The sixth is 
the revival of Germany as a power in Europe. 


All these developments have come to a head within the past year. 
None of these developments was, of course, entirely unforeseen. We have 
all known, unless we chose to disregard the views of men qualified to 
speak, that sooner or later most, if not all, of these things were likely to 
happen. But no one predicted that they were all going to happen at about 
the same time. Yet it is the combination of these events which has, I 
believe, created a radically new situation which will compel all the gov- 
ernments to reexamine their estimates of the Cold War and their calcu- 
lations and their policies. 

I venture to suggest that the net effect of all these developments com- 
bined marks the beginning of the end of the idea that the world must 
and that the world will align itself in two camps—the one directed from 
Moscow and the other from Washington. That idea has been at the root 
of Soviet policy and also of American policy. It is the one idea upon 
which the Communist world and the non-Communist world agreed. 
Both have said that it was a true prediction of what would happen. 

The orthodox Communists regard this doctrine of the division of the 
world into two camps as the guarantee of a beautiful hope. They believe 
that, if the world can be divided into two camps, the non-Communist 
camp will break up because it is not united by a common doctrine, 
because it is not ruled with an iron hand, and because it represents all 
stages of political development from advanced democracy to the most 
reactionary, corrupt, feudal, or imperial regimes. 

The Western world, on the other hand, has regarded this division as 
an ugly necessity, forced upon it by the unity of the Communist world, 
which compels it to organize in one grand coalition all the non-Com- 
munist states. We have challenged every doctrine of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist creed except this one. We too have said that the world would 
be, could be, and had to be divided into two camps. 
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Yet I believe that the time has now come when we have a right to ask 
ourselves whether the theory is, in fact, true. We have a duty to ask our- 
selves whether, in fact, our minds have not became infiltrated and misled 
by the basic dogma of the very creed against which we are fighting. 
And I believe that if we examine the facts of the world as they are, rather , 
than the Communist theory, if we look at what is really happening and 
what is most probably developing in Asia and in Europe, we shall find 
the strongest reasons for doubting whether mankind can be or will be 
organized into two and only two coalitions. 


Even before the events of this past year the two coalitions were by no 
means complete, and they were far from solid. We know to what 
lengths of suppression and terror and purging the Cominform has had 
to go in the satellite countries in order to keep them subordinated to the 
Kremlin. And we know, from our own experience, how complicated has 
been the task of achieving unity of action in western Europe under the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Security Pact. We know too that 
in the Middle East, in Asia, and in China there has not even been a 
proposal, much less a plan, for uniting all the non-Soviet governments 
into an organized system of mutual aid. Everywhere on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain nationalist and separatist forces have interfered with 
the organization of the world into two great alliances. 


If we look more closely at the six big developments which I named, 
leaving aside for the moment what has happened in the field of atomic 
energy, I should like to point out that there is acommon denominator in 
five of these developments—namely, the rebellion of Tito, the Chinese 
revolution, the independence of India, Pakistan, and Indonesia, the 
breakdown of authority in Southeast Asia, and the revival of Germany. 
In each case one or both of the two coalitions has lost or is losing control 
of an important region. But in no case is it at all certain that the one 
coalition has won the region which the other has lost or is losing. 


Russia has lost control of Yugoslavia. It by no means follows that Tito 
could or would align himself wholly and reliably with the Western 
powers. As a matter of fact, he has made it very clear that he had no 
intention of doing that. The tendency which we know as “Titoism” is 
manifestly at work in Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. 
We know that from the purges conducted against Communists who 
have devoted their lives to the movement. On the other hand, it would 
certainly be a delusion to suppose that Communists who rebel against 
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the domination of the Kremlin have become intellectually and morally 
converted to the ideology of the Western democracies. 


There is strong evidence that a similar tendency is at work in Ger- 
many. It manifests itself in the concessions which the Soviets are making 
to the East Germans in order to appease and to seduce the German 
nationalists inside the Christian Democratic party, the Social Democratic 
party, and the parties of the Right. There is, on the other hand, growing 
evidence that even the West German Republic is more and more dis- 
inclined to accept the position of a docile and subordinate member of the 
Western coalition. I think that it is no exaggeration to say of Germany 
that, with the establishment of the government at Bonn and its unmis- 
takable growth in political and economic power, we are in the process 
of relinquishing our control over the future of Germany. I think that 
no one can go to Germany today and continue to think that Mr. McCloy 
and his colleagues, the British and French high commissioners, have it 
in their power any longer to determine the future of Germany. They 
are, in fact, liquidating the power of the Western Allies over Germany 
and are being drawn into negotiations about a series of demands made 
by the Germans. No doubt the United States, Britain, and France still 
have a certain discretion as to the rate at which the Germans shall 
recover their sovereignty. But the time is already clearly in sight when 
the Germans will recover it and when the Germans will make German 
policy. 

I shall not dwell at any length upon the developments in southern 
Asia, except to point to the well-known fact that there are seven new 
independent states in Asia—namely, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Israel. Of these, the biggest and most in- 
fluential is India. As these states have achieved their national independ- 
ence, they have declared that they will not enter into the military and 
political coalition of the Western powers or of the Soviet Union. 

Pandit Nehru was quite explicit on that issue when he was in the 
United States, and I have no doubt myself that here he reflects the pur- 
pose of all the new national governments of Asia. They have decided, as 
this country did one hundred and fifty years ago when it was new and 
weak, to avoid a policy of “entangling alliances.” There is little reason to 
think that anything but an overt military invasion of southern Asia by 
Soviet or Chinese Communist armies could alter their decision. 


When we turn to the Far East, there is, of course, the obvious fact that 
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the Chinese government which we backed has been defeated. The vic- 
torious leaders of the Chinese civil war are Communists. They have 
declared that they are the allies of the Soviet Union. They have turned 
their backs on Washington. They have gone first to Moscow. But it is 
by no means certain that the marriage of the two Communist revolutions , 
is indissoluble. For many generations the imperial interests of Russia 
and the national and imperial interests of China have been in conflict all 
the way from the Sea of Japan to the Pamir Mountains along a border- 
land which extends four thousand miles into the heart of Asia. More- 
over the larger part of that immense borderland the peoples on both” 
sides of the political frontier are neither Russian nor Chinese but are 
peoples of various tribes and nationalities of Asia over whom both China 
and Russia assert power and influence. 


While it is true that we have lost our power and for the time being 
most of our influence in China, it by no means follows that Russia has 
won control of China or has achieved an enduring alliance with China. 
It is not wishful thinking, but common sense, informed by historical 
experience, to say that if Russia finds it difficult to maintain its domina- 
tion over small countries in the Balkans, there is no reason to jump to the 
conclusion that she can consolidate her domination over this much vaster 
and more complicated region of the world. 


Turning to Japan, it is clear, I think, that our position has been serious- 
ly weakened by what has happened in China. The main economic con- 
nections with Japan are on the mainland of Asia. There lie the most 
important sources of Japanese imports. There lie the principal markets 
of Japan. Nor can it be denied that the strategic security of Japan has 
been greatly affected by the fact that the whole mainland of East Asia, 
that all the ports and airfields and the whole hinterland are in Com- 
munist and anti-American hands. 


I have left until the last the event which was announced by the Presi- 
dent on September 23 that there had been an atomic explosion inside the 
Soviet Union. This event marked the end of the short-lived American 
monopoly of atomic weapons. Let us make the most favorable assump- 
tions. Let us assume that we can make more bombs and bigger bombs 
than the Russians, that we can build faster planes with longer range, 
and that we can organize better defenses to detect, to warn, and to inter- 
cept. Even on these dangerously optimistic assumptions no one can 
doubt, it seems to me, that the military situation has become radically 
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different from what it was when we had the monopoly of atomic 
weapons. The difference will, I believe, be felt soonest in the countries 
which we have been discussing—that is to say, in the countries adjacent 
to the Soviet Union and, to be more specific, in Germany and in Japan. 


During the period of our monopoly there existed a military stalemate 
between the Red Army and the American strategic air force armed with 
its atomic weapons. The one was a deterrent upon the other. The mili- 
tary defense of western Europe and of western Germany rested upon 
our capacity to bombard the vital centers of eastern Europe and of 
Russia. The American atomic bomb pinned down the Red Army. It 
acted as a military shield behind which western Europe could attempt to 
organize itself, to revive its military defenses, and to carry on its economic 
reconstruction. 

On the other hand, the American monopoly of the atomic bomb, 
though sufficient for defensive purposes, was not sufficient for any policy 
which required direct military pressure upon the Soviet Union. The 
capacity of the Red Army to occupy the vital centers of Germany and of 
Belgium and of France excluded from the consideration of any reason- 
able man the idea of preventive war or of a diplomacy which aimed to 
compel the Russians to accept Western terms for the settlement of 
Europe. 

The Soviet achievement of the atomic bomb, even if relative to us they 
have only a few bombs, has changed the balance of military power. It has 
changed it most radically and critically, and, first of all, in western Ger- 
many and Japan. The question now is no longer how they are to be de- 
fended against the Red Army alone, but how they are to be defended also 
against atomic bombardment. Until a few months ago that question had 
not been faced. It did not enter into the calculations and the plans of the 
North Atlantic Security Pact or of the American military aid program. 
It was believed until September that, while some day no doubt the Rus- 
sians would achieve atomic weapons, that day was still in the future. 
Therefore, the question of how the countries adjacent to the Soviet 
Union were to be defended against atomic weapons was hypothetical 
and could be passed by. But now it is an actual and urgent problem. 

Both Germany and Japan are small countries containing highly con- 
centrated industrial areas. The ultimate defenses against air attack— 
namely, dispersion and space—are not available to Germany and Japan. 
Germany and Japan are in fact the ideal targets of atomic warfare. 
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Even if it is technologically possible to create an effective aerial defense 
against atomic bombardment, the difficulties of doing that are peculiarly 
great in western Germany and in Japan, and the cost would be, I believe, 
prohibitive. 

We are compelled, therefore, to reexamine the strategic situation. For 
the strategic formula on which we have operated from the proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine in the spring of 1947 to the signature of the 
Atlantic Pact in the spring of 1949 had as its major premise the American 
monopoly of the atomic bomb. Working on this premise, our chief 
military problem was to design and construct aircraft capable of pene- 
trating the Soviet defenses in order to deliver the bomb. But now we 

have the additional problem of creating defenses in a large number of 
* countries which we have guaranteed and in two countries, Germany 
and Japan, which we occupy and have disarmed—defenses which cannot 
be penetrated by the Soviet air force carrying atomic bombs and by the 
Soviet navy carrying atomic bombs. 


Until recently there has been almost no public discussion of this prob- 
lem in the United States. But I think that I can tell you that it is being 
discussed anxiously abroad. And beneath the surface the reaction is pro- 
found. I have not been to Japan, but quite recently I have been to western 
Germany, France, the Middle East, and South Asia; and the effects of 
the new strategic situation are unmistakable to anyone who looks be- 
neath the official appearance of things and the official briefings given to 
visitors. 

In the exposed and vulnerable countries around the periphery of the 
Soviet Union the effect, I believe, has been to reinforce decisively their 
natural impulse to disassociate themselves from the two coalitions and 
to seek such security as they can find by recovering their independence 
from both. For in this new strategic situation neither the USSR nor the 
United States can offer the vulnerable countries any guarantee, or even 
any reasonable hope, of security against the fearful devastation of atomic 
warfare. 

The Russians cannot offer that security to the Germans or the Japa- 
nese if they join the Soviet Union in an alliance; and we cannot offer 
those countries security if they join us in an alliance. These countries 
have neither the offensive power of retaliation nor the power of defense. 
They are caught between two lines of fire, and whichever side they turn 
to can offer them nothing but the prospect of devastation from the other 
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side. The Germans cannot once again become the allies of Russia, as they 
have so often in the past, because Russia cannot defend them and they 
cannot defend themselves against American air power. But by the same 
token western Germany cannot become the military ally of the West, 
as Field Marshal Montgomery and some of the French and American 
generals so fondly hope, because Britain and America cannot with cer- 
tainty and effectiveness promise to defend western Germany against 
Russian aerial attack. 


_ The Germans are a highly intelligent people especially in military 
matters when they are not befuddled by demagogues like Hitler. They 
are confronted with a dilemma, and they know it; and there is only one 
way out of it open to them which offers them any prospect—even if it is 
not a certain prospect—of security. The Germans will take that way out 
because there is no other way out. They will recognize that they lie 
between two armed coalitions, each attempting to win them over to it. 
They will exploit this middle position to recover their national inde- 
pendence by making demands and gaining concessions from both sides. 
They will by this method restore their unity. They will shake off the 
controls of the occupying powers. They will get rid of the military occu- 
pation. Then they will develop their middle position in the heart of 
Europe outside either alliance, and in between both alliances, to regain 
their power and influence in Europe. This policy will reflect the realities 
of their military position and their own vital interests. The Germans 
may call it a policy to neutralize Germany, or a policy of independence 
and isolation, or a policy of liberation, or conceivably a policy designed 
to make them equal members of a European federation of nations which 
is not part of either the Russian or the American military system. But 
whatever the Germans choose to call their policy, the course they are 
most likely to take, unless there is a general collapse and a civil and 
international war, is similiar to the course which more and more of the 
leading nations in the borderland all around the Soviet Union are also 
trying to take. It is the policy of avoiding entangling alliances in a two- 
power world. 

That is the course which India, Pakistan, and Indonesia have already 
decided to take. It is the course which Tito, in effect, is trying to take. 
It is the course which Austria is bound to take. It is the course which 
every country in the Soviet orbit would take if it could disentangle itself 
from the grip of the Red Army. It is the course that they will all be 
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taking if the Germans succeed in putting an end to the occupation of 
Germany and, therefore, to the presence of the Red Army on the Stettin- 
Trieste line. 

The logic of the German situation is also, I believe, the logic of the 
Japanese. Because General MacArthur cannot guarantee Japan against 
atomic attack from the Asiatic mainland, the Japanese struggle to sur- 
vive must take the form of a struggle to make Japan independent of both 
military systems. 

This vast and complicated process, which is well begun but far from 
completed, is, in fact, the disintegration of the military alliances en- 
visaged by those who have believed that the world could be organized 
into two military coalitions. 

Can this process of disintegration be stopped and reversed? I believe 
that in practice it will prove to be impossible for the United States to 
reverse this process in the countries immediately adjacent to the Soviet 
Union. That is to say, it cannot any longer be the object of our policy 
to meet the Soviet expansion by organizing a military coalition in which 
western Germany, Japan, and China are to be, as we once conceived it, 
the principal outer bastions and in which the United States, Great Britain, 
and France were to be the arsenal, the citadel, and the headquarters. 
That was a conceivable arrangement in the days when General Clay 
appeared to be supreme in western Germany, when General MacArthur 
appeared to be supreme in Japan, and when General Chiang Kai-shek 
was still the chief warlord of the greater part of China. It was just con- 
ceivable then because the United States had the monopoly of atomic 
weapons and could strike the Soviet Union without the prospect that 
the Soviet Union could strike back at the United States or at Great 
Britain or at France. It is not conceivable now. 


My own view is, therefore, that the paramount object of our policy 
cannot be to contain Soviet expansion by organizing a global coalition. 
The paramount object of our policy from now on will have to be to 
frustrate and to disorganize and to disintegrate Soviet attempts to form 
a global coalition. The critical areas in which such a policy must operate 
are Germany, eastern Europe, China, and Japan. 

We should prevent Germany, as she recovers, from making an alliance 
with Russia. That can be done. And the strategic air power which we 
possess should be the perfect instrument of that policy. It should be plain 
to the Germans, even without the necessity of our making it plainer 
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than it obviously is, that if they ally themselves with Russia, they become 
the first target in case of a war with Russia. But since, if they ally them- 
selves with us, they will become the first target of the Russian attack, 
we cannot ask the Germans and we must not expect the Germans to ally 
themselves with us. Therefore, we should influence and encourage the 
Germans to do what so many Germans already want to do—namely, to 
identify German nationalism and German patriotism with German 
unity and with German independence. We should help the Germans 
to neutralize themselves in order to end the military occupation and the 
partition of Germany. 


We should clear our minds of the fallacy that neutrality is altogether 
obsolete because so many neutral countries from Belgium in 1914 to 
Denmark and Norway in 1940 have been unable to maintain their 
neutrality. The fact is that while some countries could not pursue the 
neutrality that they desired, others managed to achieve it. In Europe, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, Turkey, and Spain managed in the 
second World War to remain nonbelligerent. And it will, I believe, 
be increasingly difficult to convince a growing number of Europeans 
that the risks of attempting neutrality and disentanglement are greater 
than the alternative. 

We must not misunderstand or minimize how people feel who know 
themselves to be disarmed, who know they cannot be guaranteed against 
invasion or bombardment, when they are expected to commit themselves 
irretrievably to participation in a war in which their allies and their 
enemies can offer them only insecurity and the certainty of devastation. 
They know as well as we do that there is no certainty in a policy of neu- 
trality. It may well be, and they know it, that they will be overrun, 
occupied, and destroyed. But on the other hand, they know also that 
as members of either alliance they are certain to be fought over. As neu- 
trals they might have a chance of staying out of the havoc. I believe, 
therefore, that we cannot ignore their feelings and that we shall fail if 
we try to override them. We should regard every country around the 
Soviet Union which seeks, by diplomacy and by its own forces, to pre- 
serve its independence as a military asset in the defense of the free world, 
as one less liability against our overextended military and economic com- 
mitments. 

Within the framework of this new policy we, the British, and the 
French as the leading members of the Atlantic Community should sup- 
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port Titoism in eastern Europe by taking a firm and unequivocal stand, 
as in fact we have, not against communism as such, but against Russian 
imperialism and Russian aggression. But, in encouraging Tito to remain 
independent of Moscow, we should not ask or expect him to become our 
ally. 

In China we should do what Secretary Acheson has indicated that he 
wishes to do. We should offer Red China what we have offered all Chi- 
nese governments since the time of John Hay fifty years ago—our sup- 
- port, which the Chinese will eventually need, against dismemberment 
and imperialist aggression. They should be made to feel that they have 
an alternative to submitting to the demands of Moscow, that the doors 
are not closed against them, that they can turn to Washington and to 
London, that they are not imprisoned in the Soviet system, that they 
are not limited to the economic help which can be drawn from it, that 
when they feel that they need support and seek it, the doors will not be 
slammed in their face and that they will not be driven back into the 
arms of the Russians. 


We should base our policy in Japan upon a recognition of the vital 
interests of Japan. We should make it plain to the Japanese that we 
know as well as they do that they must trade with the Asiatic mainland 
and that therefore they must be allowed to have diplomatic relations 
with their two Asiatic neighbors. And then we should recognize, before 
the Japanese who have been through Hiroshima and Nagasaki remind 
us of it, that Japan is peculiarly vulnerable to atomic attack, that Japan 
cannot be expected to join our alliance because we cannot defend Japan 
against Soviet attack, that Japan cannot be permitted to join the Russian 
alliance because we have the power to attack Japan if she does. 


I am quite well aware that I cannot possibly have answered all your 
questions and met all your doubts. This is a very big subject for what is, 
though it may not have seemed so while you listened to it, a short speech. 
But I should not like you to feel that I know all the answers or that 
I have resolved all my own doubts. I have not. I feel sure that the basic 
conception of our foreign policy will have to be reconsidered and, in im- 
portant respects, revised in view of what is happening in Germany and 
in eastern Europe, in the Far East and southern Asia, and in the field 
of atomic energy. I think that our best course from now on is to work 
toward the general objective of disintegrating the Soviet coalition. That 
would mean that we put our influence and power behind the general 
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tendency toward national independence, toward military neutrality, and 
toward diplomatic disentanglement—a tendency which is manifest in 
almost all of Asia and in much at least of central and eastern Europe. 
I believe that in the last analysis the matter reduces itself to this: Since 
we cannot encircle the Soviet Union by a military coalition, we should 
cultivate and exploit all the national forces, all the human impulses to 
escape from the havoc of war, in order to prevent the Soviet Union from 
forming its coalition and in order to disintegrate its military alliances 
-in eastern Europe and those which it hopes to achieve in Asia. 

I believe that we can never afford to forget, as we form our policy, 
the true nature and the essential limitations of our power in the world. 
We are a continental island, separated by the oceans from the great land 
mass of the Eurasian continent. Inside that great land mass we have and 
can develop great striking power exerted at long range. But our power 
to occupy, to fortify, and to hold secure large land areas on the other 
side of the two oceans is limited. We are not and will never be a great 
land power on the Eurasian continent. Nor can we base any policy on 
the assumption that we might be. Nor can we base any policy on the 
assumption that the heterogenous peoples of Europe and of Asia can be 
united, consolidated, armed, and defended in one military system. 

We cannot organize military coalitions inside the Eurasian continent 
which require the presence or the immediate availability of large Ameri- 
can land forces. The kind of naval and air power which we have and 
which we can exert will not support a policy which seeks to organize 
such a coalition. Our kind of power can be used, however, to support a 
policy which seeks to deter aggression by the Soviet Union by the threat 
of retaliation. Our power will support a policy which seeks to disor- 
ganize that coalition by encouraging the natural and almost universal 
human impulse—the national feelings for independence, the personal 
longing for an escape and for a refuge from the ravages of war. 

In taking this new line, we may look back, recalling how the dream 
of one world was shattered, and then how the nightmare of a two-power 
world is breaking down. And now there is opening up the prospect of a 
world of many powers associated in the universal society of the United 
Nations, but not aligned irretrievably and not committed to the mon- 
strous heresy and fallacy which we have inadvertently adopted from 
Communist doctrinaires—that all mankind can be divided into two and 


only two camps. 


QUESTIONS FROM THE AUDIENCE AND REPLIES 
BY MR. LIPPMANN* 


Do you still feel that it is a mistake to have a split in the North, with 
Norway and Denmark in the North Atlantic Pact, and Sweden main- 
taining a neutral position, which you defended? Was there pressure from 
Washington to bring this about? 

I do think that it was a mistake. We would be much better off if we 
had the original Scandinavian alliance which the Swedes proposed and 
which the Danes really wanted too. The whole of Scandinavia would be 
fully as secure as it is today—and probably more tranquil. That is a good 
example of the kind of thing I have in mind in my speech. In my view, 
Sweden, which has not joined any alliance, follows the kind of policy 
which I think is most suitable to the countries nearest to the Soviet 
Union, and Sweden has as firm a defense against invasion as any other 
country. It does not involve the creation, on Swedish soil, of military 
installations which the Soviet Union—in case of war—would absolutely 
have to attack. Therefore, the security of Sweden is greater than the 
security of the country which had joined the system and had agreed to 
the making of installations which would fit into a military system. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the broader interests of 
the free world, in case of attack, anything which takes some burden off 
them is a great advantage. For it is ridiculous to think that we can spread 
our military power all over the face of the globe and be strong every- 
where. Anything which narrows the front on which the issue might 
come is desirable, I think, on the purest military grounds alone. 


In augmenting the independence of the periphery countries, will we 
supply them with military needs? 

One of my hopes is that we can diminish the number of countries to 
which we have to supply arms, because sending a few arms to a lot of 
countries does not do anybody any good, really. 

I am sure that somewhere down in the pile of questions there is a 
question about Indochina, and I might as well deal with that right here. 
Leaving out all the larger questions of what the Indochina affair will do 


* The questions were submitted by members of the audience of the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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to our position in the whole rest of Asia (which would take a formal 
discussion I will not go into), what will probably happen is that some 
arms will go but not enough to decide anything, just enough to keep 
Asia in a state of slow boil. And I do not believe that there is much to be 
gained by that kind of thing. So I, myself, am in favor of reducing the 
amount of arms and, above all, the number of countries. When there is a 
country which needs help, then help it completely. But do not dribble 
out arms, like a congressional pork barrel, to a whole lot of countries. 


Are not Britain and France, as well as countries close to Russia, likely 
to desire neutrality, increasingly, from now on? 

That is a fair question, and what I said might be open to some mis- 
understanding on that point. I was talking about the countries immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Soviet Union. France and Great Britain are not 
adjacent to the Soviet orbit. Now, I believe in the alliance with France 
and Great Britain. That alliance is necessary, and not solely against the 
Soviet Union. The need for it would persist if there were no hostility 
with the Soviet Union, because there is always a problem of a Germany 
as well. Therefore, I do not think that it is possible for France to pursue 
a policy of neutrality in the same sense that Sweden or Switzerland, or 
conceivably, in its own way, Germany might pursue. 

On the other hand, if we do not move toward a relaxation of the 
tension of the Cold War by encouraging this development of neutrali- 
zation, you will find in France a tremendous popular pull away from 
any connection with us. This reaction might go much too far—much 
further than it is in the interest of France or of ourselves to have it go. 
France needs the connection with the West if it is to come to terms, 
as eventually it must, with the German people. The French are not 
equal to the Germans in power, and they would never be able to make 
an equal bargain with the Germans, unless they can feel that they have 
support behind them from the British and ourselves. 


Does the fact that there is prospect of an H-bomb’s being made by this 
country alter the threat now held by Russia with the A-bomb? In other 
words, do we, with the H-bomb, possess the greater threat? 

Well, I do not know. I think that an A-bomb on the Ruhr is quite suf- 
ficient. The fact that we had an H-bomb which could be dropped on 
some other place would not alter the position of the Germans in the 
Ruhr or of the Japanese. In this race of armaments the difference be- 
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tween a much stronger bomb and a less stronger bomb does not count | 
for a country which does not have any bombs of its own and has no 
defense against any bombs. 


Why do you assume that Germany will stay out of a major coalition? 


I assume it because it seems to me that it is to her vital interest to do so. 
That was the argument I have been trying to make. 


How significant do you consider, in a multipower world, to be the 
collective or individual strength of the countries of the south of Asia and 
Japan? 

Well, I do not think from the point of view of the equilibrium of 


power in the world, Southeast Asia would count importantly. Japan 


would certainly count; and Japan taking an independent line would be a 
focus of a good deal of political power of an independent kind in Asia. 


If both the United States and the Russian state departments come to 
believe the facts you have presented, will not a friendly compromise be 
in order? 


I will answer that by saying that, if they did, yes. But my serious 
answer would be that I do not expect the two state departments to come 
to believe the facts because anybody says them. What I believe is that 
events will happen in Germany, and in all these countries I have been 
talking about, which will force them to recognize it. They will have 
no choice about it. If they are left to themselves—either side—they will 
just continue to believe whatever they happen to believe. 


How can we meet the danger of eastern German Communists in- 
vading and taking over western Germany, under the disguise of German 
unification? 

That is a fair and serious question. The answer to it, I believe, is 
simply this: Western Germany is three times as big as eastern Germany 
in population, and it is much stronger, perhaps four times as strong, 
in wealth and in economic importance. And naturally nobody in his 
senses would propose to leave western Germany if there were an army 
in eastern Germany capable of taking it over. We would permit the 
West Germans to create forces at least equal to those which might come 
and attack them. 


In other words, the question assumes that we might evacuate Ger- 
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many, leaving it completely defenseless. However, that is a notion which 
has never entered the mind of anybody to whom I have ever talked. 


Do you think that the Point 4 program will be adequate to compete 
with communism in Southeast Asia? 


I do not know. I honestly am very doubtful about it. The power of 
communism in Asia, as I learned recently when I went there for the 
first time, is quite a different thing from what it is in the West. The 
greatest thing that communism offers Asiatic countries is the example 
of Russia itself—a country perhaps not quite so backward as most Asi- 
atic countries, but similar to them, which has been converted, in the 
course of one generation, into a great power. That success and that ex- 
ample represent the power of communism in Asia today. It is the demon- 
stration that a backward country can be industrialized very rapidly and 
made into a great state. 

Of course, Point 4 does not pretend to do anything like that. The ques- 
tion is whether the leaders of Asiatic nationalism (of whom the greatest 
is Nehru, but there are many minor Nehrus in Asia) will care sufficiently 
about the maintenance of freedom, as we know it or as they understand 
it, to accept the slower pace that development under freedom involves. 
I am not enough of a prophet to predict which way the choice will be 
made. But I think that the choice will lie there—the choice will be be- 
tween slow and rapid economic development. We offer them a slow 
development, with the advantages which we have to offer them as to 
freedom, and so on. The Russians offer them a very rapid development, 
at great cost to one generation but with great promises beyond that. That 
is why the issue is so critical in Asia. 


How can we stimulate and organize the national impulse of satellite 
nations behind the Iron Curtain? How can we reach behind it? 


The most important thing in stimulating is to show them some place 
to go if they showed national resistance. Tito rebelled without knowing 
what he would find on the other side of the Iron Curtain. We pulled 
ourselves together in time and have given him some help; but it was not 
at all certain we would. He took an awful gamble. Therefore, the most 
useful thing which we can do is to have a policy which shows the satel- 
lites that there is a place to go to, out of the Soviet orbit, which still does 
not involve their accepting doctrines in which they do not believe. They 
are not going to become Westerners or capitalists or anti-Communists. 
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Once we formulate the doctrine that they can be helped to be inde- 
pendent and neutral, it will be known behind the Iron Curtain. We 
do not have to worry about getting it in there. 


What would be the relationship of the neutrality policy which you 
advocate to the collective system of the United Nations, to which most 
of the nations of the world have subscribed? 


Actually, of course, the policy I talked about is probably more con- 
sistent with the Charter than the present policy. One can strain the 
construction of the Charter and justify the creation of these military 
alliances within it. But they were not contemplated when the Charter 
was framed. So that it is certainly not inconsistent with the letter of the 
Charter, and perhaps more consistent with the spirit of it. 


Do you not believe that an independent and rearmed Germany will 
be a menace to her neighbors, if not to the world, and that Germany’s 
eastern neighbors will have no choice except to rely on and cooperate 
with Russia? 


That danger will, of course, exist. There is no need to deny it. But 
I think that we have reached the point where we have to take measures 
against that kind of danger. We are not going to be able to take meas- 
ures to make Germany—as we are now theoretically attempting to do— 
disarmed, divided, obedient, and a minor member of a Western coa- 
lition. That will never do. They are sure to break out. And the longer 
we try to keep them in that position, the more ferociously nationalist 
they will be when they do break out of it. 

But no one can guarantee that these dangers will not exist. They will; 
and that is a problem which we will always have to have in mind. It is 
one of the reasons why I believe the alliance with France and Great 
Britain has to be maintained, no matter what our relations with Russia, 
and why I myself do not object and would never oppose military al- 
liances, defensive alliances, between the border states and the Soviet 


Union. As long as they are defensive, that in itself would not be ob- 
jectionable. 


Do you approve of Churchill's plea to negotiate with Stalin for peace? 
Yes, I do; but I would like to make it clear that I would like the ne- 
gotiating to be done by someone who understands what negotiation is. 
I am really quite terrified by the people who want to negotiate out in 
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the public square with a television set going. I saw a proposal the other 
day, made by a very eminent gentleman, whom I will not identify 
further than to say that he is the president of a university, who wanted 
to have a public meeting in Stockholm. He named the Russians who 
had to attend it. I do not know why he thought that he could fix the 
Russian delegation, but he did. He named the four Russians who had to 
come, besides Stalin. He said that the proceedings were to be taken down 
in all languages—all languages—and then published to the world. He 
said that this was the way we were going to make peace. Now, I do not 
want that kind of negotiation. 


Would a federal union of nations, without Russia and its allies, and 
with full military powers, help to preserve the peace? 

The only answer which I make to that is that if we cannot preserve 
the peace before we can form the federal union, we will not be able to 
form the federal union. I mean that the problem of the peace is a prob- 
lem of, let us say, the next ten years. The federal union, if it is ever 
coming, is a problem of at least twenty-five years. There is no conceivable 
way in which you can form a federal union in time to deal with the 
immediate situation with which you have to deal to prevent a third war. 


Is there any possibility of disintegration in Russia itself? Is Russia’s 
dictatorship a weakness? 


I am afraid not. 


Is the Marshall Plan obsolete now? 


No, I do not think that it is. It has two more years to run. It will have 
to be revised. But it is not obsolete. 


W hat action, if any, should be taken if Russia makes a military occu- 
pation of any part of western Europe? 

We have to prevent that. How we act after that is not an interesting 
question now. Our objective should be to avoid that. 


Would you say a word about the Baruch Plan, and the need for a new 
proposal? 

The Baruch Plan was proposed in 1946, when we had the monopoly 
of the atomic bomb, and the whole proposal by which the plan of inter- 
national ownership and inspection was to come into force was based on 
the theory that we, having the monopoly, would release it step by step. 
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Now that we do not have the monopoly we have nothing to release step 
by step, and therefore the proposals which surrounded it are obsolete, 
even if one thinks that the plan of international ownership would be 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, or to the United States Senate, for that 
matter. 

I myself think that the Baruch Plan, as such, is obsolete. I think that 
it would be a great diplomatic advantage to us in the world, not only 
with the Russians but particularly with our friends, if we admitted it. 
The act of recognizing that we were not obstinate and could change 
our minds when facts change would strengthen us diplomatically. 


Would not improvement in modern aircraft enable us to transport 
large armies to Europe and Asia quickly? 


Not large enough to deal with the kind of situation we might con- 
front. You remember that two-thirds or three-quarters of the human race 
live in Asia, and we are a very small country in comparison. I do not 
imagine any army which would be likely to stay there long enough 
could be transported. 
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The People Say... 


The following comments are representative of the views expressed by the Rounp 
Taste audience on “Who Killed the Peace?” broadcast March 12, 1950. Walter 
Johnson, associate professor of history at the University of Chicago; Philip E. 
Mosely, professor of international relations at the Russian Institute of Columbia q 
University; and Malcolm P. Sharp, professor of law at the Law School, University 


of Chicago, were participants. 


Constructive and Educational 

Your program, “Who Killed the 
Peace?” was interesting, constructive, 
and educational, a real service to our 
people after years of concealment of the 
facts from them. Will you extend my 
appreciation of and compliments to Pro- 
fessor Malcolm Sharp on his remarks? 
...—A listener from Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


Notable 

_ “Who Killed the Peace?” is a notable 
piece of public service work—particu- 
larly the series of which Sunday’s broad- 
cast was a part. Best wishes for the con- 
tinuance of such programs as the Rounp 
TasteE.—dA listener from Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 


Splendid 

May I say that I thought “Who Killed 
the Peace?” a splendid discussion? Per- 
haps the perspective was needed, but I 
wonder why such clarifications were not 
made earlier—soon after Mr. Byrnes’ 
Speaking Frankly was published, for in- 
stance—A listener from Logansport, 
Indiana. 


Honest Words 


Dear Mr. Sharp: It was refreshing to 
hear your honest words on the radio 
yesterday.—A listener from Chicago, 
Tllinots. 


* 
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Particularly Interesting ~ 

Your discussion last Sunday of “Who 
Killed the Peace?” I thought was par- 
ticularly interesting. I decidedly do not 
like Secretary Acheson’s idea of an all- 
out propaganda campaign against the 
U.S.S.R. It is too dangerous. Give us the 
truth instead. I believe the cold war to 
be a great blunder and a great misfor- 
tune. And, unfortunately, our State De- 
partment does not have clean hands.— 
A listener from Spokane, Washington. 


Revealing 

Today’s broadcast on “Who Killed 
the Peace?” strikes me as one of the 
best and most revealing expositions of 
the American-Russian situation. In the 
prevailing mood, I take it as an act of 
courage for men to give an unbiased 
opinion on any matter relating to Rus- 
sian-American relations—a heartening 
service to this country to give us a real 
two-sided exposé. 

Thanks for such a treat. I am inter- 
ested in getting some of the source ma- 
terial. Perhaps your pamphlet will give 
me some leads.—A listener from Chi- 
cago, lllinois. 


Peace Died in 1918 

I would like to point out that as to 
“Who Killed the Peace?” I am afraid 
your gentlemen of the panel were very 
much in error, or, should we say, they 


“was killed neither in March nor-in Sep- 
_témbe?, 1945, bué ‘the initial poisoning 
‘of the peace dove occurred: i in 1918-19, 


-when-British andAmerican expeditions é 


took place’ to several points in’ Russia 
_under the general pretext of helping the 


so-called, “Whites” to drive the Commu-— 


“nists: out. There were several doses of 
; poison administered ‘since then, as*well 
gas several antitoxic concoctions used) but 
=the peace dove has never sittce-regained 
: “perfect health: 

When Mr. Harry Hopkins wentto 
“Russia to offer American help to Stalin 
Yin 1941, the latter, I understand, asked 
arather-bluntly, “How much do:you ex- 
pect for this help?” In; other words, 
Stalin knew that no. sudden. love had 
“developed i in the American government 
‘tor him and his politbureau boys. And 
An spite of the manifestations of friend- 
‘ship from both ‘sides for the next four 
pyears, the Russians. knew. 'the real rea- 
“son for Lend-Lease; and the\Americans 
“knew that the Russians knew. So no 
‘one was really fooled; in 1945 when the 
“need for Russian soldiers. to be staked 


against the Germans ‘and Japanese -had 


passed, that we, the Americans, began 
4o build. peace “‘on our. terms.” 
= — Since the Russians did not, .and could 
Mot, agree’ to our terms, the so-called 
“cold war” started. And it-will be going 
on as long as the relative strength of the 
WS.A. and’ the U.S.S.R. remains about 
“the same, or ‘as long as we are. deter- 
‘ined to make it “An*American Cen- 
‘ury,”. which we think should be the 
natural heir to. the “British Century and 
i Halk”. . ~—A listenér-from Decatur, 
Michigan. 


axa Non my eind: ee peace ith as 


: able.:. 


sonable 
aging, not. ¢ 
c isgusting. Taking 


——and you say it. was 


To allow them some reasons for: w 
they have done would bea most Amer- 
ican’ stand, but for you' to- allow them 
complete release for any blame is ‘be: 
Yond’a sane mind to comprehend. The 
Russians“ had one thing’’in® mind: to 
‘dominate’ those nations that “belted” 
i Russia .and<to put into those ‘nations 
their own Gommunist-contrtalled \gov- 
ernments.“ You donot. even ‘place any 
blame on them) for those drastic-moves, 
We who: believe in free votesfor free 
people had to take all those moves right 
on our chins—you say the Russians are 
blameless. What reasoning? You-try. to 
reason out the strange Russian mind 
that has baffled civilization for 4’ hun- 


dred and: fifty years—still you release eat 


them for all blame, 
Chicago, Illinots, 


...—A listener from 


Courageous Stand 


Congratulations, Mr. Sharp, on your 
courageous’ stand—not~only because I 
share- your convictions regarding the 

“cold war,” but because-you were able 
to make your ‘views baown to a large 
audience and did so, 

This action on your part reflects bene- 
ficially on the University of Chicago, 
which has always had a fine record re- 


. garding academic freedom.—A listener 


from Munster, Indiana. 
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